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THE ALDINE. 



KISMET. 

With rapid flight the days go by, 

They lengthen into years ; 
The future dimly lies before, 
We can not see what is in store — 

One hope my spirit cheers : 
'Twill not be always dark and chill, 

The sun shines bright beyond the hill. 

I 

The past is o'er : of what avail 

Its sorrows to recall ; 
The weary waiting time is gone, 
With buoyant faith I struggle on, 

Though many round me fall. 
The day, perhaps, is near at hand, 
When in fall sunlight I may stand. 

The present moment is our own — 

'Tis all we know of life ; 
We can not see how near the end, 
No mortal hand the veil may rend ; 

But in the constant strife 
A brave, stout heart will surely win 
The victory o'er doubt and sin. 

I care not what the future brings, 

I know I can endure ; 
It may be happiness or pain, 
It may be that my hope is vain ; 

But with my conscience pure, 
Whate'er may come, I will not shrink, 
Though I the bitter cup must drink. 

Come weal, come woe, come joy or grief, 

Though heavy be my care, 
I can not change my lot, I know, 
But stoutly through my life I'll go, 

And so the burden bear. 
For all that is to be is willed, 
My destiny must be fulfilled. 

— John E. Norcross. 



THE ELOPEMENT OFFICE. 



It fell out, never mind how, that on the last day of 
March, in the year, of blessed memory known and 
numbered* in the Christian calendar as 1867, I was 
wandering up Fourth Avenue, feeling very keenly my 
disconsolate condition* I had lost my situation, been 
deserted by my friends, and had only thirty dollars in 
my pocket for all the contingencies of an indefinite 
future. In this mood I walked along with my eyes 
fixed on the sidewalk, paying little heed to passing 
events. A little boy putting himself viciously in my 
way, I abstractedly kicked him out of it. The pecu- 
liarly complicated oath he uttered roused me from my 
revery, and I lookedf up. 

My face was turned toward the buildings, and the 
first thing my eye fell upon was a large vacant window, 
with a card pasted on it, bearing the inscription, 
"Lease and fixtures for sale." Inside was a little 
office about ten feet square, with a little railing, 
fencing off a little long-legged desk and a high stool. 
Across the back ran a papered board partition, sug- 
gesting cosy retreats and mysterious sanctums beyond. 
Extending over the door and window was a big sign; 
— " Employment Office." 

I took all this in at a glance, and turned away to 
resume my walk and meditation. On a box at the 
edge of the sidewalk was a large poster of the Scandal 
Gazette, exciting the curiosity by the use of the hugest 
kind of display type, about a recent elopement. 

At that moment — I don't remember the exact 
hour — a most brilliant idea developed itself in my 
brain, and I have ever since been convinced that jus- 
tice had never been done me. 

I stopped and mused ; turned round and made a 
reconnaissance of the situation. Then I gave the 
boy a penny to stop swearing, and entered the shop. 

"When does your lease expire?" I asked a dirty 
man, sitting on the stool and smoking a dirty pipe. 

"The fursht of May," he replied, wiping his dirty 
mouth with the back of his dirty hand, and eying 
me sharply. 

"And you want to sell out, do you ? " I continued. 

"I do, that same," he said, puffing vigorously. 

" What'll you take for the whole concern ? " 

"Well now, I'll tell ye," said my dirty friend, re- 
moving his dirty pipe and waxing confidential, — 
"Fve had mighty bad luck, so I have, sin' I come 



here, and ef ye'll tak' the concarn off me hands and 
pay the nixt month's rint, I'll let ye have the thraps 
I've got here for tin dollars, the whole lot of 'em. " 

So the sale was made and consummated, and I be- 
came possessed of a sign, a desk, a stool, an old 
lounge in the mysterious sanctum, a chair with all 
the rungs gone, and a rheumatic table, besides the 
privilege of paying a month's rent for the premises. 

After taking formal possession, my first move was 
to get a painter, who obliterated the "mploy" on my 
big sign, and inserted in lieu thereof the letters 
"lope." My idea had thus advanced to the an- 
nouncement of an " Elopement Office. " 

Then I got some show-cards printed, and hung 
them up in the window. 

One of them read thus: "Elopements arranged 
with promptness, secrecy and despatch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. " And another read : ' ' Telegrams from 
dying relatives sent to any address at the shortest 
notice. " 

I also purchased a big second-hand ledger from an 
old-paper dealer, and placing it ostentatiously on the 
desk, seated myself on the high stool and began 
writing away for dear life. 

Had I written for anything else, it is probable my 
courage might have been a little chilled. A week 
passed, and not a body darkened or lightened my 
door. Almost every one who passed looked up at my 
sign, read the. cards in the windows, inspected me as 
if they were patent detectives, and passed on with a 
grin which may have been indicative of great amuse- 
ment on their part, but to me seemed sardonic. I 
slept on the lounge in the mysterious sanctum, and 
got my meals — when I had any — at a cheap restau- 
rant In the course of a little while I grew to recog- 
nize the regular passers, and to distinguish them from 
casuals, and I could soon detect among these latter 
any possible customer. 

One day — it was not the first — I got tired of 
eternally dipping a dry pen into an empty inkstand 
and writing nothing, so I threw it down on the desk 
and took a look outside. 

There was but one person at the moment inspect- 
ing my establishment, and the look ol perplexed 
astonishment on his face was delightful. "Casual," 
I mentally classed him at the first glance, and "possi- 
ble customer" at the second. He read my sign, 
re-read the placards, scrutinized me, gave a cautious 
look over his shoulder, as if to assure himself that he 
was not watched, and then hesitatingly and timidly 
sneaked into the door. 

' ' Are you the proprietor ? " he asked, deprecatingly. 

"I am, sir," I said, promptly. 

He jumped nervously at my voice, and examined 
himself to see if he was hurt. 

I read his character in a minute. He was one of 
those men who always insist upon playing second 
fiddle in the orchestra of life, and can't finish a bar on 
their own responsibility if the first fiddle stops. A 
"man, you know, who seems always seeking to shift the 
responsibility of his existence on some one else. 
Possessing fine abilities withal, as I afterward dis- 
covered, he was entirely lacking in that confidence 
which is absolutely necessary to win laurels in this 
world. I have always suffered from this defect some- 
what, myself, and can speak feelingly on the subject. 

Finding he hadn't been hit, the young man ap- 
proached me cautiously, and said, more shyly than 
ever : "Do you think you could assist me in getting 
married ? " 

"Of course I can," I replied, delighted at the pros- 
pect of exercising my superfluous talent. ' * Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money returned. " 

"I shall want some assistance," he continued, 
gathering confidence, "and perhaps I had better 
employ you. But I would like to be sure that you 
will give satisfaction. " 

"Please give me the particulars," I said, assuming 
a brusque business air, and opening to a clean page in 
my ledger, "and I will give you all the satisfaction 
you want ! " 

He hesitated so long before replying, that I began 
to fear he had swallowed his voice. 

" I don't know why I should hesitate," he said, at 



length, "but it seems like reducing the poetry of life 
to the materiality of a search-warrant " 

"Consider it as an examination de bene esse" I said. 

He laughed at this, and, jumping out of his em- 
barrassment, continued : 

"My name is Theophilus Whiskeman. I am a 
lawyer, and — to tell the truth — I am poor! That 
is, you know, I haven't been long enough in business 
to have a very large income. I am engaged to Miss 
Overa Vilucia Fluze, the daughter of old Chimney 
Fluze, who got rich out of patent ventilators. The 
old man won't give me any kind of a show, and keeps 
special guard over us when I am at the house. He 
swears he won't have a beggarly lawyer for a son-in- 
law. So if I want her I must marry her by strategy, 
— and she is willing. So now you have my story,, 
and, if you can assist me, you're the man I want" 

He paused for want of breath, and I paused before 
replying, to give more weight to my remarks. 

"My facilities for the execution of hymeneal con- 
tracts," I said, with calm deliberation, "are unusually 
complete. I will take charge of all the details, and 
in the course of three days, will have all the arrange- 
ments made. In the mean time you had best call 
upon Miss Fluze, and tell her to hold herself in 
readiness. Arrange some address where I can send 
her a letter containing full particulars, for you mustn't 
see her again. Then bid good-bye to the family, and 
announce your expected absence from the city for sev- 
eral weeks." 

"But how can she get away without exciting sus- 
picion ? " asked Theophilus. 

"Oh," said I, "that's easy enough. I presume 
her father has some poor widowed relative keeping a 
boarding-house over in Brooklyn ? " 

"Yes," said he, "old Fluze has a sister there who 
lives near Beecher's church." 

"Of course it is near Beecher's church — or Pros- 
pect Park," I replied. "Miss Fluze can say that she 
is going to visit her aunt " 

"So she can," said the little man, eagerly; "and 
we could be married and take quite a tour before a 
letter could get over there and back. " 

With this our conference ended, and I was left to 
ponder upon that mysterious Providence which fur- 
nishes fish for every species of net which the inge- 
nuity of man can devise ! 

A Chinese proverb of the twenty-first century says 
that luck travels in couples, and a most marked ex- 
emplification of its truth came to me that same after- 
noon, in the arrival of another visitor. 

I doubt the possibility of two persons being more 
unlike than this last individual and the meek, timid 
little Whiskeman. Although he was evidently no more 
conversational than Theophilus, yet his silence had a 
flavor of insolence rather than timidity in it. It didn't 
take me long to form an opinion of him. He be- 
longed to a genus which is essentially indigenous to 
New York. Nowhere else in the world could his gen- 
eral "make-up" have been effected. His trousers 
were tight. His shoes were of the fashion worn that 
day, and his coat had rudimentary tails three inches 
long ! Disfiguring the immaculate whiteness of his 
cuffs were sleeve-buttons of silver or tin, something 
less than two inches in diameter, whose unexampled 
ugliness quite shamed the reputation of the original 
Gorgon. The points of his Van Dyck collar measured 
not less than six inches, and the knot of his neck-tie 
displayed in its careless exactness hours of anxious 
experiment His hat — well, that was unexception- 
able, of course, for he was a very fashionable young 
man ; and he carried a cane about as thick as an oat- 
straw, and wore a little mustache which seemed fright- 
ened and stood straight out. He came into my office 
and said : 

" 'Er — you keep this ? " 

I nodded, but did not reply verbally. 

After staring at me for a few minutes, and sucking 
vigorously at the head of his cane, the gilded youth 
continued abruptly : 

' ' I want to get married ! " 

J^felt inclined to tell him he had better "get" — 
in earnest, but quenched my humor, with an eye to 
business, and replied : 
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"My dear sir, I shall be most happy to offer you 
my assistance. If the case presents any extraordinary 
obstacles, you can rely upon the experience and ca- 
pacity of my establishment 

In reply to this speech, he favored me with a pro- 
longed stare. I waited for him to explain matters, 
but he didn't seem inclined to do it. 

So I threw out another remark, and he took another 
pull at his cane. 

Then I asked him who his tailor was, by way of 
making him feel at his ease. 

He uncorked his mouth, said "Tom Jones," and 
corked it up again. 

" This young man," I thought to myself, " is over- 
awed at my dignity — I must be more affable. " 

So I began to talk horse. He pricked up his ears 
a little at this, but evidently didn't feel at ease yet 

"This young man," I mentally informed myself 
again, ' ' has unquestionably got a serious attack. He 
may be fitted to shine in fashionable society, but out- 
side of that charmed circle he would be called a fool." 
It would be tedious to detail the manner in which 
I extracted any information from him. In substance, 
then, I learned to my surprise and delight that my 
last client was Quartz Couponby, Jr., the son of old 
Couponby the broker, who . made so many millions 
out of "shorts" on " Erie, " last summer — and ruined 
iso many smaller operators. Couponby, Sr.'s, head- 
quarters are under the shad6w of the granite cerberus 
which keeps guard at the head of Broad Street. Cou- 
ponby, Jr.> oscillated between billiards and the bars. 
The Bulls and Bears are wont to designate the pater- 
nal operator as "Old Squeezer," and Quartz, Jr., is 
known among his associates by the significant appel- 
lation, "Pyntz." 

In his domestic circle the old broker gives free rein 
to many little weaknesses of temper such as render 
quadrupedal bulls and bears so generally desirable as 
playmates for children. The regular irregularity of 
his son's habits was, for many years, a particularly sore 
spot with the old gentleman, and he opened the vials 
of his wrath on poor Pyntz's head with such increas- 
ing frequency and violence, as any man of sense 
might have seen would have a directly opposite result 
from the one intended. 

His last scheme for his son's evangelization was to 
marry him to the daughter of some one of his rich 
associates, which would serve the double purpose of 
tying him down, and placing an extra bank account 
at his own disposal. 

When he learned this intention on the part of his 
fond parent, Pyntz dutifully resolved to thwart him by 
marrying some one else in advance. In the fierceness 
of his resolve he offered himself to a young lady who 
had no possible claims to a position in good society — 
she being a penniless orphan. She was very lovely 
and accomplished ; but that don't amount to much. 
She showed her good sense, however, by accepting the 
rare and valuable offer which Pyntz generously made 
her. What to do next, Pyntz didn't exactly know, and 
as he was wandering in aimless perplexity, agitating 
his mind with the difficulties of the situation, and 
almost tempted to give it up, he came unexpectedly 
upon my establishment, and with a grateful sense of 
relief, entered its inviting portals. 

Language can but faintly express the delirious con- 
dition of my mind at such astonishing good fortune ; 
and I am quite sure I should have followed the exam- 
ple occasionally set by my betters, and had a grand 
jubilee celebration all by myself, if I had had any 
money ! Poverty compels prudence sometimes. 

As a kind of sedative for my overstrained emotions 
I set to work diligently to make preparations for the 
great events. These were necessarily somewhat elab- 
orate. I say "necessarily," not that it is any more 
difficult to get married in New York than it is to get 
divorced in Chicago ; but as my services were, so to 
speak, a luxury, and the young people desired to in- 
dulge in them, I thought it but fair they should have 
their money's worth. 

After much study and profound consultation with 
myself, I at once concluded to send little Whiske- 
man and his inamorata to Albany, while Pyntz and his 



tend to let each couple go off together ! By no means ! 
That would not reflect sufficient mysterious value upon 
my establishment ! The gentlemen were to precede 
the ladies by a day, and prepare for their coming, en- 
gage the minister, etc. 

It is stated as an axiom that man is a machine ; 
and as I am essentially a labor-saving machine, I did 
not unnecessarily tax my intellect in arranging a 
double set of directions. Mutatis mutandis, one set 
would do for both, only I had to be careful in mak- 
ing two copies not to get them mixed. 

I directed the ladies to dress in black ; to wear a 
water-proof cloak with the hood drawn over the head, 
and a thick blue veil doubled and tied so as entirely 
to conceal the face. I considered this make-up as 
very neat. The hooded cloak was odorous of romance 
and aromatic of mystery, while the veil was a master- 
stroke of genius. It relieved the rather sombre hue of 
the black habiliments, and at the same time invested 
them with that warm tint which is emblematical of 
truth ; and to make my enterprise a success the elope- 
ments must not be prosaic ! 

I first wrote out the instructions minutely for the 
expectant Mrs. Couponby — whose name, by the way, 
was Nellie Browne — gave her full particulars in re- 
gard to her dress ; appointed that day week for the 
occasion, and directed her to take the 5 p. m. train 
for Philadelphia, where she would find her adorer 
awaiting her arrival. Then I made a copy of this, sub- 
stituting the name of Miss Overa Vilucia Fluze : 
Albany for Philadelphia, and the 3.45 Harlem train 
for the other. 

Whiskeman came for his warrant first. I read the 
instructions I had prepared for his lady to him care- 
fully, and, replacing the paper in the envelope, laid it 
on the desk by the side of the other. 

"As I advised you before," I said to him,- "you 
had best not go to Mr. Fluze's again. Did you make 
a parting call last evening and announce your depar- 
ture on a journey to Hoboken, and hint darkly at the 
perils of the voyage ? " 

"Yes," replied Theophilus, with emotion, "I de- 
picted the vicissitudes of travel ; but they didn't, any 
of them, seem to mind it, except Overa Vilucia, and 
she was only making believe 1 " 

"Very well," I replied, cutting him rather short, 
"that is all right You had best go to Albany by the 
boat the night before, and engage your rooms at the 
Delavan House, — the cars stop right at the door. I 
will give you a letter to a young minister in Albany, 
with beautiful side whiskers and lovely eyes. You 
can have him waiting at your rooms when the train 
arrives, and in a few moments he will marry you en- 
tirely. Keep your courage up, my young friend, and 
if you perish no memorial concert shall disturb your 
repose ! " 

I tried to squeeze out a tear or two as an evidence 
of tender sympathy ; but, foiling ignominiously, I ex- 
claimed, " Away with unmanly weakness, — you have 
a duty to perform, — I will stand by you to the bitter 
end, never fear 1 " ~ 

Whiskeman had nothing to say in reply and said it. 

Before leaving, he gave me directions where to send 

the instructions for Miss Overa; then pressed my 

hand in a melodramatic manlier, and I saw him no 

more till after the catastrophe. ^ 

Pyntz came in the next morning, and I read him 
the instructions prepared for Miss Browne. I also 
gave him careful directions as to his own part of the 
programme, and suggested the idea of his spending at 
home the evening previous to his departure; from 
which unusual proceeding his parents would think 
him sick, and therefore not suspect his purpose of 
committing sui — matrimony. He promised obedi- 
ence. That afternoon I directed the two letters of 
instruction which lay sealed in my desk, and saw 
them properly delivered. 

To carry out the unity of my narrative, I will relate 
the occurrences at Albany and Philadelphia respect- 
ively, as I afterward learned them from the parties 
interested. 

Little Whiskeman, in a flutter of nervous trepida- 
tion and delight, arrived in Albany on the morning of 



fiancee should go to Philadelphia. But I did not in- 1 his wedding-day, and flew around so indefatigably 



that it made him quite dizzy. He engaged a private 
parlor and bedroom at the Delavan House, delivered 
my note to my friend the divine, and with a fore- 
thought very creditable to him under the circum- 
stances, requested my friend's wife to be present and 
console the young lady. 

The day — as days will — wore on, and in propor- 
tion as its hours grew fewer, Theophilus's agitation 
increased. Nine o'clock arrived. The minister was 
ready ; his wife was ready ; and Theophilus stood at 
the east door of the hotel, leaning against a pillar, 
scarcely lible to stand, and enduring in total uncon- 
sciousness the attentions of six broomsters, who re- 
lieved each other at intervals, and dusted him steadily 
for half an hour. 

At length the train thundered in : the passengers 
descended. There she is ! All the symptoms pre- 
cisely according to my prognosis ! Theophilus sprang 
forward, followed by an objurgatory chorus of disap- 
pointed sweepers, and caught the veiled figure in his 
arms, as she was tumbling off the car. He murmured 
"My darling," and caught some inarticulate reply. 
He could not see her face at all, and it is doubtful 
if she could see anything through the veil. 

Guided^ather by instinct than reason, in his ner- 
vous condition, Theophilus half-led, half-carried the 
trembling girl into the hotel and up-stairs, where he 
resigned her to the care of the minister's wife, who 
retired with herJ;o the bedroom to arrange her toilet, 
while Theophilus calmed his excitement as best he 
could, in the parlor, with the minister and two or 
three assembled witnesses. 

It was a very beautiful face which emerged from the 
husk of veils and wrappers — pale but exquisitely 
lovely. Her eyes were deep and tender and bore an 
expression — strange on such an occasion — as if the 
ghost of some dead memory had been evoked, which 
would not "down." She was dressed with the most 
perfect simplicity and wore no "ornaments, save the 
charms of her own beauty. Not a very natural like- 
ness of a fashionable belle, you will say. And so 
should I, had I been there to see ; but the good wife 
of" the minister saw nothing incongruous, and, on the 
contrary, thought the young couple well mated. 

When the young lady had arranged her dress, and 
become somewhat composed, the matron stepped into 
the parlor, and ushering Theophilus into the room 
where his almost wife awaited him, kindly closed the 
door, and left them a moment to themselves. As 
their eyes met, the young girl uttered a faint shriek, 
and covering her face with a handkerchief, sank down 
in a chair, trembling as if overwhelmed , by some un- 
expected apparition. 

Theophilus reeled, as if he had been struck, and 
staggered back against the door. His teeth chattered. 
"Nellie! "he exclaimed. 

I don't at all relish the idea of writing myself down 
a ninny ; but I suppose I ought to face the music, 
and so might as well let the cat immediately out of 
the bag ! The fact is, that in directing the letters of 
instruction, which lay together, sealed, on my desk, I 
made a slight but very natural mistake, and just re- 
versed them, sending Miss Nellie Browne tojneet 
Mr. Whiskeman; while Miss Overa Vilucia — we will 
relate her experience by and by. 

Oh ! what mad freaks does the little blind god play 
with the purposes of men ! The feverish anxiety and 
nervous purpose of Theophilus to wed the heiress 
had been stimulated by that too common weakness 
of humanity — disappointment. He had loved, and 
his love lay shipwrecked on one of those innumera- 
ble miffs which lie along the channels of the sea of 
life. They had parted, each intent upon destroying 
the image of the other in their heart. And here he 
met her ! Yes — Nellie Browne 1 And at sight of her 
the old love rose imperious, with a force which sent 
the blood bounding through his pulses. 

"Nellie," he exclaimed again, wtshing to speak, but 
hardly knowing what to say," what brings you here ? " 
At the first sound of his voice, her cheeks had hung 
out a flag of truce ; but with his question the color 
mounted again, deeply and with hot speed. Love, 
more than any other attribute of our nature, is im- 
mortal. You may bury it — fathoms deep — but un- 
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der the thickest coffin-lid it lies, and awaits its resur- 
rection. You may stab it through and through, as 
Indian jugglers pierce their victims, but it lives — the 
old love still. You may drive it away — to the utter- 
most parts of the earth — and bar the door of your 
heart against its return, but it will lie down upon the 
door-step, and through the smallest crevice seek its 
old home again ! 
Nellie struggled 
valiantly against 
the various emo- 
tions which beset 
her. A woman's 
pride is like the 
nerves of the teeth 
— a touch is a 
wound. In ac- 
cepting the offer 
of Pyntz she only 
proposed to marry 
for spite ; and here 
the spectre of her 
conscience rose to 
mock her ! Her 
first idea was of 
some conspiracy, 
and anger and in- 
dignation domin- 
ated. The sound 
of her old lover's 
voice soon con- 
vinced her that the 
meeting was quite 
as unexpected to 
him as to herself. 
Then the revul- 
sion came — and 
what woman's will 
ever coped suc- 
cessfully with her 
feelings ? Pride 
was gone. Her 
strength left her, 
and the crisis fell 
upon her in a tem- 
pest of tears ! 

Theophilus was 
unanswered ; but 
question and an- 
swer were alike 
forgotten in the 
answering tumult 
of his heart ; and 
he threw himself 
at her feet, and 
poured out his 
thoughts in a dis- 
connected and in- 
coherent torrent. 

It would give 
me great pleasure 
to detail, for the 
benefit of crude 
young people, the 
conference which 
ensued.; but the 
editor tells me it 
would not do. 
My own opinion 
on the "woman 
question " is in fa- 
vor of the advice 
given by Sir Boyle 
Roche, that "the 

best way to avoid a difficulty is to meet it plump," 
and overcome it. If a rival has distanced you so com- 
pletely that further effort would be ridiculous, yield 
like a man — but if you have any kind of a chance, 
go in and win ! 

I fancy that Theophilus acted somewhat on this 
principle ; for when the minister, becoming a little 
tired of waiting, sent his wife to suggest the propriety 
of their presence before him, that irrepressible lover 
felt authorized to inform him that the ceremony would 



proceed, with a slight change in one of the parties, 
and in a few words put him in possession of the facts. 
With happier looks than either of them had worn 
before, the solemn vows were uttered ; the minister 
went home to dream perverse dreams of an unortho- 
dox heaven, where marriage and happiness reigned 
supreme ; and the record was made on the book of the 




COURTYARD OF MATZEN CASTLE. — R. Puttner. 

Delavan House, that "Theophilus Whiskeman and 
wife " were its guests. 

The 7 a. m. train of the same day on which these 
events took place, carried Pyntz Couponby to Phila- 
delphia. He got along very well for the first two or 
three hours after his arrival, in securing rooms at the 
Continental, engaging a clergyman, etc. ; but after 
these duties were performed the state of his mind was 
not very enviable. Every little group on the street cor- 
ners he imagined to be detectives sent by his father, 



with special instructions, if he attempted to get mar- 
ried, to shoot him on the spot ! In the ticking of 
every telegraphic instrument he fancied he could read 
his name, with a peremptory order for his arrest. And 
even billiards lost their charm — for the click of the 
balls reminded him of the chink of his father's coin ! 
Like Theophilus, Pyntz's nervous anxiety increased 

tenfold with the 
approach of even- 
ing ; and he drove 
to the depot, a full 
hour before the 
train was due, and 
took more exer- 
cise, walking up 
and down the plat- 
form, than he had 
for a month pre- 
vious. 

Punctual to the 
minute, the train 
glided into the de- 
pot ; and Pyntz, 
with just enough 
senses left for eco- 
nomical use, saw 
the object of his 
search, and with a 
feeling of intense 
gratification took 
charge of her. He 
knew her by the 
dress she wore ; 
and she knew him 
because he knew 
her ; for, like Nel- 
lie, the thick veil 
entirely obscured 
her sight. 

Hastily leading 
her to a carriage, 
they entered and 
drove toward the 
city. As they were 
slowly crossing the 
bridge, Pyntz, who 
had not been com- 
posed enough to 
speak — more by 
gestures than by 
words — besought 
the lady to remove 
her veil, and press- 
ed a lover's kiss 
upon her lips. 

The effect of 
this salute was, to 
say the least, un- 
expected. The lit- 
tle mustache, of 
which Pyntz was 
so proud, hardly 
touched her face, 
when she sprang, 
with a suppressed 
shriek, from his 
arms to the fur- 
ther corner of the 
carriage, and ex- 
claimed : 

' ' Who are you ? 
Go away ! " 

Just then a gas 
lamp, close beside 
the roadway, threw its full beams into the carriage, 
and revealed to the astonished eyes of Pyntz — not 
the expected features of Nellie, but those of Miss 
Overa Vilucia Fluze ; while she beheld the amazed 
face of Pyntz, instead of the beardless Theophilus. 
" D — ash it ! " exclaimed Pyntz. 
Miss Overa gave a little scream. 
Had they been total strangers the affair would have 
been more awkward, but, at the same time, less em- 
barrassing. But they were well acquainted — belonged 
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to the same set — with the Cottin Bayleses, and the 
Fish Oyles, and the Peter O'Leums — lived near each 
other on the avenue, and had led the German together, 
many and many a time. That some blunder had been 
made each one knew, without suspecting the other. 

"How came you here in that dress ? " asked Pyntz, 
catching his breath. 

" How came you here, looking for it ? " asked the 
lady, quickly. 

Distraction made 
Pyntz brilliant. 

"What did you 
come here for ? " he 
asked. 

"I came to — " 
she replied. 

"To what?" 

"What did you 
come here for ? " she 
retorted. 

" I came to — " 

"To what?" 

"I came to be 
married ! " he said, 
desperately. 

"So did I !" 

Pyntz groaned. 

The young lady 
burst into tears. 

A short pause en- 
sued, during which 
each tried to think. 

"Oh, I must go 
home ! " cried she, at 
length, wringing her 
hands ; " oh ! what 
will people say ? " 

"It will be all 
over town in a week, 
and we will never 
hear the last of it ! " 
was the crumb of 
comfort contributed 
by Pyntz. 

Another pause en- 
sued, longer than the 
first. 

" I will tell you 
what ! " said Pyntz, 
energetically, as if 
an idea had struck 
him, "we both came 
to get married — let 
us do so ! " 

" But there's no- 
body to marry," she 
said, conclusively. 

"Marry me!" said 
Pyntz. 

"Oh, no — no!" 
gasped Overa. 

"Oh, yes — yes!" 
replied Pyntz, ' ' why 
not ? You are ac- 
quainted with me, 
and might have a 
worse husband. It 
would never do to 
go back ; we should 
be laughed out of 
New York. We are 
pretty well matched 
— our families will 

not object. It seems to me the best thing we can do. 
I have a minister waiting at the hotel. Now come, 
dear. I'll try and make you a good husband, and 
will take you to Saratoga and Long Branch next sum- 
mer, and to the opera every night next winter — do 
say yes. " 

He spoke so earnestly you would never have sus- 
pected him, from his manner, of being a puppy ! He 
continued with a good deal of earnestness to urge his 
suit, and, as the carriage stopped at the Continental, 
the lady said "yes." 



After the minister had fulfilled his mission and de- 
parted, Pyntz came down to the office of the hotel. 
The last arrival had entered his name at the foot of 
the page. Pyntz stood a moment thoughtfully, then 
turned over a new leaf, and wrote : 

"Quartz Couponby, Jr., and lady, New York." 
While these momentous events were taking place, 
I sat in my office waiting, with much impatience, to 
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learn the result. No other clients presented them- 
selves, and so there was nothing to divide the great 
interest I had taken in my two patrons. Although, 
of course, I had no suspicion of the trifling mistake 
I had made, yet I began to look at the whole matter 
in a more serious light, and gravely to question the 
morality of my occupation. Then I began also to fear 
that, in spite of my Bohemian training, I must have 
a conscience, and if so, was unfitted for my business. 
Three days had passed with no tidings from the run- 
aways, and my impatience became almost uncontroll- 



able. Another was fast wearing out, when I espied a 
modest couple approaching my office, the male mem- 
ber of which I recognized as Theophilus. Springing 
to my feet, I hardly gave them time to fairly enter, be- 
fore I caught Theophilus exuberantly by the hand. 
' ' And this, " I said, turning toward the young lady, 
without waiting for an introduction, "I am sure is 
Mrs. Whiskeman ! Ah, madame, if you could but 

have known the ten- 
der enthusiasm with 
which your husband 
ever mentioned your 
name ! If you had 
known, as I did, the 
fond anticipations he 
cherished of wedded 
bliss with you — that 
your wealth had — " 
I think it must 
have been instinct 
which warned me to 
stop. There was an 
expression on both 
their faces which I 
couldn't understand. 
Theophilus had lost ' 
his habitual sheep- 
ishness, and looked 
ten times more like 
a man than I had 
known him before. 
The lady, too, en- 
tirely belied the de- 
scription which had 
been given me of 
Miss Overa Vilucia 
Fluze. My enthusi- 
astic harangue was 
so unexpected, that, 
for a moment, as- 
tonishment prevent- 
ed any reply. Then, 
catching each other's 
eye, they broke sim- 
ultaneously into the 
gayest peal of laugh- 
ter I ever heard ! 

It was my turn to 
be astonished now, 
and the bridegroom, 
taking me by the 
button-hole, led me 
a little aside. 

' ' That's all very 
good as a joke, my 
dear fellow, " said he, 
"but please do not 
draw it too strong. 
You see, my wife 
here is not the lady 
I expected to marry. 
I can't tell whether 
Providence ordained 
it, or whether acci- 
dent brought it to 
pass. We are both 
too happy at the re- 
sult to question that. 
Perhaps you may be 
able to shed some 
light upon it when I 
tell you her name 
was Nellie Browne ?" 
Aided by their account, it was an easy matter to 
conjecture the true explanation. But before we had 
half finished discussing it, a gorgeous equipage thun- 
dered down the avenue and dashed up to my door. 
The harness was one blaze of gilding, and the coach- 
man's livery a perfect miracle of button-work. As 
the pompous footman grandly swung open the car- 
riage door I caught a glimpse of the well-known coat- 
of-arms of Couponby, Sr. — a government bond vert, 
surmounted by a bear rampant. 

With that irresistible impetuosity which has enabled 
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him to break so many corners, the old broker rushed 
into my office, closely followed by his wife, whose 
diamonds almost equaled, in number, the coachman's 
buttons. The old gentleman seemed in high spirits. 

" My dear sir," he said, without stopping for breath, 
and seizing me with both hands, "you have placed 
me under lasting obligations for your judicious treat- 
ment of my son, and humoring him while you brought 
him out all right ! Eh ! Ho — ho ! Don't say you 
didn't do it on purpose — for I know you did ! You 
saved my son from marrying a poor girl ! Quartz 
has told me all about it. Oh ! you're a sly dog ! 
Hello ! if here isn't old Fluze ! My dear, quite 
a family party." 

Another carriage, scarcely less splendid than 
the former, with a coachman hardly less be-but- 
toned, had driven up unperceived, and a di- 
minutive old gentleman, with a slight limp and 
a gold-headed cane, entered my place, followed 
by an elderly lady twice his size, as sumptuously 
attired as Mrs. Couponby. 

' ' Ah ! Couponby — you here ? " asked the lit- 
tle old gentleman. * ' How much we owe to this 
young man for his sound judgment and excel- 
lent moral principles! Sir!" to me, "if my 
daughter had married a poor young man, 
whose father didn't live on Fifth Avenue, it 
would have broken my heart ! " 

"My dear," said Mrs. Couponby, touching 
her husband on the arm — having just caught 
sight of Theophilus and his bride — "isn't that 
the young — a — lady Quartz threatened to 
marry ? " 

" If I am not mistaken," said old Fluze, put- 
ting on his eye-glasses, " that is also the young 
man who wanted to marry 'Very — who knows 
but what it was all done on purpose — eh ? " 

"Sir," I said, getting a chance to drop a re- 
mark for the first time, "although my friend is 
the gentleman to whom you refer ; and the 
young lady, madame, is the one of whom your 
son has spoken — I assure you, on my honor, 
they are as well satisfied with the marriage of 
your son and daughter as you are. They know 
all about the matter, even better than you do." 

I nodded and assumed a mysterious expres- 
sion. The old people were so delighted that 
they seemed willing to believe almost anything. 
The gentlemen shook hands with Theophilus 
very cordially and condescendingly, and the 
ladies kissed his lovely bride — who didn't seem 
to appreciate the honor at all ! 

"Now, tell me," said Couponby, turning 
round again, and seizing me by the hand, "tell 
me how I can show my regard for you ? Come 
down on the street, and I will put you up on 
stocks and make your fortune." 

I shook my head. " I thank you, sir," I 
replied; "but I have resolved to forsake all 
questionable modes of life, and to try and earn 
my living honestly. My lease expires to-mor- 
row, and then I am going to try my fortune in 
the West. If you really wish to do me a favor, 
you can, by assisting my friend, Mr. Whiske- 
man, who is, I am told, a capable, painstaking 
lawyer. " 

"That is enough," said the old broker, "I 
will make him secretary and counsel to the 
Coney Island and Behring Straits Railroad Com- 
pany, of which I am president, and if I find 
the right stuff in him — his fortune will be made." 

"If you're going out West, "said old Fluze, com- 
ing up on the other side, and taking me by the arm, 
"wouldn't you like to be superintendent of a manu- 
factory I am building at Omaha — with a good salary 
and fine prospects? And I'll loan you money — on 
first mortgage, you know — and you can invest in real 
estate. It's going to be a great place." 

A Bohemian is naturally restless and dislikes obli- 
gation ; but, on consideration, I thought it best to 
accept his offer. My duties are not very arduous, and 
I have devoted some of my leisure time to writing 
out this true version of my experience in the Elope- 
ment Office. —(The late) S. W. Tut/le. 
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It is not so difficult to understand the interest 
which attaches in all minds to relics of the past, and 
especially to old buildings or their ruins. In a cer- 
tain sense, what has been, is. The deeds of our an- 
cestors, whether written in the pages of history or in 
the more enduring monuments which their industry 
has left us, belong to us, and not the most cynical can 
entirely resist the charm wrought by their inspection. 
The most self-assertive New Man, the most strenuous 
supporter of the superiority of to-day over yesterday, 




THE REAPER. 

can not divest himself of all interest in their examina- 
tion. He loves, in spite of himself, to compare what 
we do with what they did, and is not content with as- 
suming our present superiority unless he can prove it 
by actual comparisons. 

Herein, we suspect, lies one of the great charms, for 
Americans, in European travel. Nature has done as 
much for America as for any other land ; but America 
can show us no ruined castles and palaces, no evi- 
dences of the glories of a past civilization or of the 
horrors of past wars. To Americans the Middle Ages 
are scarcely more than the name of an epoch, the 
Dark Ages a blank, and the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Barbarians, myths. To go, therefore, where the land 



is redolent of the real presence of these dwellers in the 
past ; to tread the paths their feet have followed ; to 
gaze upon the works their hands have shaped, the 
homes in which they have lived, plotted, loved, hated 
and died, can never cease to be an attractive pilgrim- 
age for all thoughtful souls. 

Courtyard of Matzen Castle. 

The lower valley of the Inn, though less thickly 
strewn with medieval castles and their ruins than the 
other valleys of the Tyrol — chiefly because it was in 
the Middle Ages less of a thoroughfare than they — is, 
nevertheless, not without those attractions to the 
tourist. Among them, on the right bank of the 
river, and a short distance from the great sum- 
mer resort of those inhabitants of Munich who 
can not afford longer excursions from their su- 
perheated home, are three such castles, Matzen, 
Lichtwehr and Kropfsberg, of which the first is 
considered most interesting, chiefly on account 
of its tower, which is said to date from the times 
of the Romans. Indeed, learned antiquarians 
have endeavored to fix upon this as the site of 
the Roman Masciacum, and the folk-lore of the 
region tells of a Roman town which once stood 
in the fields hard by. How much truth there 
may be in the conjectures of the learned, or the 
traditions of the peasantry, it is impossible to 
say ; but it is certain that the castle is very an- 
cient, being already old in the year 1300, when 
our authentic knowledge of it commences. At 
that time it formed part of the possessions of the 
Lords of Freundberg, who held it until 1468, 
I when it changed hands, and in the next hun- 
dred and twenty years was owned by no less 
than five different families. In 1589 it came 
into the possession of the rich Fuggers, those 
Rothschilds of the Middle Ages, who, about 
that time, became of importance in this region 
by opening successful mines — an operation 
which has usually had the result of making 
those engaged in it of importance in all ages. 
There is always something fascinating in min- 
ing, it seems — but only seems — so much like 
getting something for nothing, which is what all 
mankind wants. 

To recur to the Castle of Matzen. It is sup- 
posed that to those rich commoners — the pro- 
genitors of a line of princes — are due the lofty 
corridors and spacious halls of the castle. They 
held it until the year 1734, when it came into 
the hands of the Counts Von Pfeiffersberg, in 
whose possession it remained until recent times. 
It is now the property of a rich English gentle- 
man who has devoted himself to the study of 
the history of the Tyrol in the Middle Ages. 
His researches in the castle have resulted in the 
discovery of at least one room which had been 
heretofore unknown. 

Our illustration shows the narrow courtyard 
of the castle, flanked by the high walls of the 
main building, and giving, through the arched 
doorway, a glimpse of the old Roman tower, 
which forms, as we have said, the chief glory of 
the structure. In its centre, too, is the old well 
with its stone curbing, which has given water to 
who can tell how many generations of thirsty 
mortals? Who can tell, too, how much of gos- 
sip and of love-making has gone on around its 
margin, even as the two figures shown in the 
picture are chatting by jt now ? From the Latin amo 
to the German lieben, what conjugations of the one 
universal verb has it not heard ? 

Ruins at Limburg. 

In absorbing, as she did in 1866, that part of the 
Palatinate which had been known as Hesse-Cassel, 
and later as Hesse-Nassau, Prussia acquired territory 
which had a special title to the attention of traveling 
Americans, for it was from here that the mercenaries 
used by England during the war against the Colonies, 
were drawn. Frederick II., the notorious Frederick, 
as he is sometimes called, is said to have received 
from the British Government, during our Revolution- 



